WOMEN
where non-intoxicating drinks could be obtained at all hours.
Women were also smoking in public, and this innovation had a
mixed reception. It was reported in the New Statesman that a
young lady in a small restaurant had a cigarette knocked out of
her mouth by an irate elderly waiter. The writer observed that
bourgeois restaurants were stricter in preserving the old pro-
prieties than more fashionable eating-houses; and that while
women could smoke without exciting interest in the restaurant-
car of a train, it was still improper for them to smoke on the tops
of buses. They tended to smoke Egyptian and Turkish cigarettes.
Virginian cigarettes were a little vulgar even for men: there was
a transitional stage in the early Twenties, before the general
adoption of Virginians, when in offering a cigarette-case one
would say, 'I hope you don't mind: it's only a Virgin' or, more
familiarly, 'Excuse stinkers!'
The chattier journals accepted women's new habits without
criticism. According to the Sphere, one realized that a revolution
had taken place in social customs when one saw girls in the
debutante stage not only dispensing with chaperones, but
actually giving dances of their own without even a presiding
mamma in the offing, and issuing invitations in their own
names. To some extent the 'modern girl' was still the popular
heroine that she had become when working on munitions in
factories. She was known as cthe flapper', yet this was not a term
of reproach. Flapper in the Nineties had meant a very young
prostitute, scarcely past the age of consent, but the word had
improved just before the war to mean any girl in her teens with
a boyish figure. The craze for the flapper had begun in Ger-
many (where they called her a backfisch) as a sexual reaction
against the over-fed under-exercised monumental woman, and
as a compromise between pederasty and normal sex. It reached
England about 1912. In the war, the shortage of sugar and
butter and the popularization of hockey and tennis greatly
reduced women's weight; anci when they were freed of their
tight corsets the popular 'hour-glass figure' gave place to the
neatly cylindrical. To the post-war eye, Italian prima donnas
and old postcard portraits of Edwardian stage favourites had an
irresistibly comic look.
'Flapper' was now a term for a comradely, sporting, active
young woman, who would ride pillion on the 'flapper-bracket'
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